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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  OF  ALABAMA 


To  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alabama^: 

In  compliance  with  Section  7  of  the  Act  creating  a 
board  of  trustees  for  the  government  and  control  of  the 
state  normal  schools  for  whites,  we,  the  appointive  mem- 
bers of  this  board,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  re- 
port of  our  labors,  and  of  the  conditions,  activities,  and 
needs  of  these  schools. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  PERSONNEL  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
TRUSTEES 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  as  now  constituted,  consists  of 
His  Excellency,  Hon.  Emmet  O'Neal,  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama, and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  Hon. 
Wm.  F.  Feagin,  ex-officio  members,  and  Hon.  John  B. 
Weakley,  Capt.  W.  T.  Sheehan,  Hon.  Chas.  S.  McDowell, 
Jr.,  Hon.  W.  W.  Lavender,  Hon.  R.  B.  Evins,  and  Hon.  R. 
L.  Glenn,  as  appointive  members.  Governor  O'Neal  is 
chairman  and  Supt.  Feagin  is  secretary.  Fuller  details 
of  the  organization  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying 
pamphlets  containing  the  principal  rules  and  regulations 
and  other  information. 

TASK  CONFRONTING  BOARD  AT  BEGINNING 

At  the  beginning  of  its  labors,  the  Board  found  a 
most  serious  task  confronting  it.  The  white  normal 
schools,  of  which  there  were  six,  had  been  established  at 
various  times  during  the  past  forty  years,  ostensibly  as 
teacher-training  schools,  but  really  as  institutions  of  sec- 
ondary grade  in  which  all  who  entered  might  receive  in- 
struction regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  wished  to  pre- 
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pare  themselves  for  teaching.  The  almost  complete  lack 
of  tax-supported  high  schools  rendered  it  impossible  for* 
these  normal  schools  to  train  teachers  without  at  the 
same  time  giving  separate  courses  along  purely  academic 
lines  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  making  prepara- 
tion for  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  business,  life,  or  col- 
lege. As  a  normal  school,  no  more  than  a  man,  can  serve 
two  masters,  the  teacher-training  ideal  was  largely  lost 
sight  of  and  the  academic  or  the  purely  cultural  ideal 
stressed.  As  a  result,  the  normal  schools,  or  "colleges," 
as  some  of  them  were  termed,  were  normal  schools  only 
in  name.  Practically  all  of  them  served  as  high  schools 
for  the  towns  in  which  they  were  located  and  also  for  the 
surrounding  sections. 

This  state  of  affairs  was  due  not  to  any  fault  of  the 
normal  school  but  to  state-wide  educational  conditions, 
and  could  be  changed  only  by  the  building  up  of  a  good 
system  of  secondary  schools,  thereby  relieving  the  nor- 
mal schools  of  the  necessity  of  giving  academic  courses 
for  those  who  had  no  idea  of  teaching. 

The  development  during  the  past  six  years  of  county 
high  schools,  of  which  there  are  now  more  than  fifty,  and 
of  town  and  city  high  schools  to  the  number  of  seventy- 
five  or  more,  all  having  academic  courses  of  study  as  high 
as  those  offered  in  the  normal  schools,  has  brought  re- 
lief and  made  it  possible  for  the  normal  schools  to  lay 
aside  their  dual  role  and  to  devote  their  entire  energies  to 
the  training  of  teachers. 

Now  the  specific  task  of  the  Board  has  been  to  convince 
the  normal  schools  that,  owing  to  this  tremendous  devel- 
opment of  high  schools,  the  time  has  come  for  them  to  do 
no  more  and  no  less  than  to  train  teachers — teachers  for 
the  elementary  rural,  village,  and  small-town  schools, 
where  the  greatest  need  for  trained  teachers  exists ;  and 
also  to  formulate  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  gov- 
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ernment  of  the  normal  schools  as  will  insure  the  carrying 
out  of  this — the  fundamental  purpose  of  their  existence. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  task  has  not  been  an  easy 
matter.  It  has  been  necessary  to  change  not  only  long 
established  courses  of  study,  but  also  the  lifetime  educa- 
tional ideals  of  many  of  the  normal  school  teachers.  How- 
ever, be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  the  normal  school  presi- 
dents and  faculties  that  they  set  themselves  steadfastly 
to  the  work  of  reorganizing  their  institutions  to  meet  the 
new  demands;  and,  despite  the  fact  that  the  elimination 
of  those  students  who  do  not  expect  to  teach  has  decreas- 
ed to  some  extent  their  enrollment,  they  are  confident 
that  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  will  in  the  end 
prove  of  tremendous  service  to  the  cause  of  education  in 
the  State. 

Teaching  is  rapidly  becoming  a  highly  specialized  pro- 
fession, and  little  argument  is  needed  to  show  that  the 
only  function  of  a  normal  school  is  the  training  of  teach- 
ers. It  has  been  the  sole  aim  and  purpose  of  the  Board  to 
take  such  steps  from  time  to  time  as  would  enable  our  in- 
stitutions to  perform  this  function  in  an  unrestricted  and 
unhampered  way.  We  confidently  expect  the  future  to 
justify  the  wisdom  of  the  course  that  has  thus  far  been 
pursued. 

During  the  period  of  transition  too  much  should  not  be 
expected  of  the  normal  schools  with  their  present  limited 
resources  and  equipment.  The  restriction  of  the  student- 
body  to  those  who  expect  to  teach  has  already  decreased 
the  enrollment,  and  very  likely  the  enrollment  will  not  be 
large  for  several  years  to  come.  But  notwithstanding 
this  loss  in  numbers,  the  output  of  trained  teachers  will 
be  considerably  increased. 

RESOLUTIONS  DEFINING  PURPOSE  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

After  three  years  of  close  study  of  the  normal  school 
situation,  the   Board  passed  on  March  28,  1914,  the  fol- 
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lowing  resolutions  setting  forth  the  purpose  of  the  nor- 
mal schools  and  the  means  in  part  by  which  this  purpose 
is  to  be  attained : 

"Whereas,  it  is  the  sole  function  of  the  normal  schools 
to  train  teachers,  and 

Whereas,  the  state  system  of  county  high  schools 
places  secondary  education  looking  toward  college  and 
university  entrance  within  the  reach  of  those  pupils  who 
desire  it,  making  it  possible  for  normal  schools  to  devote 
themselves  to  their  proper  function,  and 

Whereas,  a  large  majority  of  our  people  must  continue 
to  live  upon  their  farms  if  our  state  is  to  maintain  eco- 
nomic independence,  and 

Whereas,  new  demands  are  being  made  upon  the  rural 
school  as  a  community  center  and  as  the  one  democratic 
institution  that  can  safely  have  the  oversight  of  the  sani- 
tary, economic,  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  life  of  the 
community,  and 

Whereas,  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  Alabama 
teachers  is  engaged  in  our  elementary  rural  and  small- 
town schools,  therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Normal 
Schools  for  whites  in  AlahaAua: 

1.  That  the  specific  work  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  Ala- 
bama be  defined  to  be  the  preparation  and  training  of 
teachers  for  our  elementary  rural  and  small-town  schools, 
especially  recognizing  the  need  of  community  life  in  these 
schools. 

2.  That  two  years  of  high  school  training  or  its  equiv- 
alent (amounting  to  eight  high  school  units)  be  required 
for  entrance  to  said  normal  schools,  beginning  in  Septem- 
ber, 1915,  and  until  that  time  one  year  of  high  school 
work  or  its  equivalent  shall  be  required.  In  no  case  shall 
more  than  two  units  be  allowed  as  conditions.  No  one 
who  is  unable  to  meet  these  requirements  shall  be  admit- 
ted to  said  normal  schools  unless  he  is  twenty  years  of 
age,  in  which  case  his  name  must  appear  in  the  annual 
catalog  as  a  special  student. 

3.  That  the  course  of  study  in  these  schools  be  so  re- 
cast as  to  enable  them  to  devote  their  time  and  efforts  to 
the  work  of  preparing  teachers  for  our  elementary  rural 
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and  small-town  schools  to  the  end  that  the  teachers  sent 
out  by  them  may  be  thoroughly  prepared,  both  in  prac- 
tice and  theory,  to  take  the  lead  in  Community  Organiza- 
tion and  Development,  which  is  now  coming  to  the  rural 
school  and  to  the  rural  community. 

4.  That  the  presidents  of  these  schools  pledge  them- 
selves to  the  work  of  readjusting  and  reorganizing  their 
teaching  force  so  as  to  make  full  provision  for  a  sympa- 
thetic and  faithful  interpretation  and  presentation  of  a 
course  of  study  which  shall  contemplate  the  efficient 
preparation  of  teachers  for  our  elementary  rural  and 
small-town  schools. 

5.  That  these  schools  co-operate  to  the  fullest  degree 
with  the  elementary  rural  and  small-town  schools  in  the 
counties  in  which  they  are  situated  and  that  they  have 
the  charge  and  oversight  of  one  or  more  elementary 
schools  located  conveniently  to  their  school  plants  which 
shall  be  used  to  demonstrate  in  a  most  practical  and  con- 
crete way  what  the  model  rural  school  should  be  and  do 
for  the  community  which  it  serves,  and  which  shall  be 
used  as  schools  of  observation  and  practice  by  students  of 
said  normal  schools. 

6.  That  normal  school  students  be  classified  in  the  an- 
nual catalog  as  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  and  se- 
niors, and  that  the  names  of  the  model  school  pupils  be 
excluded  from  the  catalogs. 

7.  That  each  normal  school  print  in  its  annual  catalog 
a  special  list  of  all  new  students  admitted  during  the  reg- 
ular session.  This  list  shall  show  not  only  the  name  and 
address  of  each  student,  but  also  his  high  school  prepa- 
ration stated  in  terms  of  units.  (If  a  student  enters  by 
certificate,  the  name  of  the  high  school  he  attended  must 
be  given.) 

8.  It  is  distinctly  understood  that  these  resolutions  are 
to  meet  present  conditions,  that  the  Board  expects  the 
same  to  apply  for  a  few  years  only,  and  reserves  to  itself 
the  right  of  increasing  the  requirements  of  enlarging  the 
policy  as  conditions  may  permit  or  require. 

9.  That  the  resolutions  be  and  are  hereby  adopted  and 
that  the  same  go  into  effect  immediately  in  order  that 
ample  provision  and  opportunity  may  be  given  to  put 
these  plans  into  full  force  and  effect  as  far  as  may  be 
practicable  during  the  scholastic  year  1914-15.     To  this 
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end  the  presidents  of  the  ''Class  A"  normal  schools  are  di- 
rected to  meet  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  during  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  A.  E.  A.  in  April,  1914,  and  to  make  defin- 
ite plans  for  arranging  a  course  of  study  for  these  schools 
for  the  coming  session.  Other  meetings  may  be  held  dur- 
ing the  months  pf  April  and  May,  1914,  but  the  presi- 
dents are  required  to  have  their  final  report  in  the  hands 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education  not  later  than 
May  20,  1914.  This  report  will  be  submitted  to  the  Board 
for  adoption  at  the  next  meeting  held  after  this  date." 

Other  resolutions  amplifying,  defining,  and  strengthen- 
ing the  foregoing  have  been  passed  by  the  Board  from 
time  to  time.    Some  of  these  follow : 

^^Be  it  resolved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State 
Normal  Schools  of  Alabama,  That  the  model  schools  con- 
ducted in  connection  with  said  institutions  be  required  to 
limit  the  work  in  said  model  schools  to  the  seven  elemen- 
tary grades." 

^^Be  it  resolved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State 
Normal  Schools  of  Alabama: 

1.  That  in  order  to  provide  practice  schools  sufficiently 
large  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  normal  schools,  the  presi- 
dents of  these  institutions  shall  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  deemed  wise  and  proper  to  secure  the  use  as  practice 
schools  under  suitable  regulations,  of  the  elementary  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  towns  or  cities  in  which  the  normal 
schools  are  located. 

2.  That  the  practice  school  of  each  normal  school  must 
embrace  every  grade  from  one  to  seven  inclusive.  This 
does  not  apply  to  the  rural  schools  of  the  towns  or  cities 
in  which  they  are  situated. 

3.  That  the  normal  schools  shall  in  no  case  have  any 
connection  whatsoever  with  the  high  schools  of  the  towns 
or  cities  in  which  they  are  situated. 

4.  That  begininng  with  the  1915-16  session  no  person 
who  does  not  expect  to  teach  shall  be  admitted  to  any 
normal  school,  and  that  no  teacher  in  any  normal  school 
shall  be  permitted  to  give  instruction  privately  to  such 
person.  No  normal  school  teacher  shall  be  permitted  to 
give  private  instruction  in  any  subject  not  specified  in  the 
course  of  study. 
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5.  That  beginning  with  the  1914-15  session  the  normal 
schools  shall  not  be  allowed  to  offer  either  special  or  reg- 
ular courses  in  instrumental  music,  French  or  German. 

6.  That  the  State  shall  be  divided  into  as  many  dis- 
tricts as  there  are  normal  schools  and  that  each  normal 
school  shall  restrict  its  active  campaign  for  students  by 
canvass  and  advertising  to  the  district  in  which  it  is  lo- 
cated. For  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  boundaries  of 
these  districts  in  a  manner  fair  and  equitable,  to  the 
schools  concerned,  a  committee  consisting  of  the  Secreta- 
ry of  the  State  Normal  School  Board  and  the  presidents 
of  the  four  ''Class  A"  schools  shall  on  or  before  May  10, 
1915,  arrange  the  boundaries  of  the  four  districts  herein 
required,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  State  Normal  School  Board. 

7.  That  beginning  with  the  next  session  1915-16,  all 
the  normal  schools  without  exception  shall  be  open  to 
both  male  and  female  students. 

8.  That  in  order  to  bring  about  a  consistent  interpreta- 
tion of  the  course  of  study  and  to  insure  a  uniformity  of 
practice  in  teaching  by  the  faculties  of  the  various  nor- 
mal schools,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  is  hereby  directed 
to  prepare  and  to  have  published  a  manual  to  accompany 
the  uniform  course  of  study.  He  is  further  directed,  with 
the  help  of  such  experts  as  he  may  call  to  his  aid,  to  sim- 
plify any  portion  of  the  existing  coui-se  of  study  which 
may  be  too  complex  and  to  make  such  omissions  and 
changes  in  the  sequence  of  subjects  as  experience  has 
shown  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  schools. 

9.  That  since  educational  conditions  in  Alabama  at 
present  are  not  such  as  to  warrant  an  increase  in  the  en- 
trance requirements  of  the  normal  schools  to  two  years 
of  high  school  work,  the  present  requirement  of  one  year 
of  high  school  work  shall  remain  in  force  until  the  Board 
may  direct  otherwise." 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

By  resolution  of  the  board,  the  normal  schools  have 
been  divided  into  the  following  classes :  "Class  A"  and 
''Class  B."  In  "Class  A"  are  the  State  Normal  Schools  at 
Troy,  Florence,  Jacksonville,  and  Livingston.  In  "Class 
B"  are  the  normal  schools  at  Daphne  and  Moundville.  The 
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institutions  in  "Class  A"  receive  each  an  annual  appropri- 
ation of  $20,000  from  the  State,  while  the  ''Class  B" 
schools  get  $5,000  each. 

ENROLLMENT  IN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

(Not  including  special  students.) 

The  enrollment  for  the  present  session  in  the  various 
institutions  is  as  follows : 

''Class  A"  Schools:  Florence  323,  Troy  174,  Jackson- 
ville 124,  Livingston  155.* 

"Class  B"  Schools:   Daphne  51,  Moundville  41. 

Total  enrollment:   "Class  A",  776;  "Class  B,''  92. 

Grand  total,  868. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

Under  the  instruction  from  the  Board,  the  presidents  of 
the  four  "Class  A"  normal  schools  jointly  prepared  a 
course  of  study  for  these  schools.  This  was  adopted  by 
the  board  and  is  now  in  operation.  It  is  believed  that  with 
certain  modifications  of  a  minor  character  this  uniform 
course  of  study  will  bring  the  normal  schools  into  vital 
touch  with  the  needs  of  our  elementary  schools  and  will 
tend  to  standardize  the  graduation  requirements  of  the 
"Class  A"  schools.  A  copy  of  this  course  of  study,  to-, 
gether  with  the  rules  and  regulations  and  adopted  texts, 
accompanies  this  report. 

UNIFORM  TEXTBOOKS  FOR  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

In  order  to  enable  the  normal  schools  to  carry  out  fully 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  uniform  course  of  study,  the 
board  passed  a  resolution  providing  for  the  adoption  of 
uniform  textbooks  for  the  "Class  A"  schools.  In  conform- 
ity with  this  resolution  the  committee  appointed  for  this 


*This  number  was  200  before  the  loss  of  the  dormitory  by  fire. 
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purpose  made  a  splendid  selection  of  modern  textbooks. 
Good  prices  were  secured  from  the  publishers,  and  a  sys- 
tem was  devised  for  handling  the  books  which  has  mate- 
rially reduced  the  cost  to  students. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  VISITORS 

To  find  out  definitely  just  what  the  *'Class  A"  normal 
schools  are  doing,  their  conditions  and  needs,  and  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  various  faculties  the  best  methods  and 
means  of  training  teachers,  the  board  in  June,  1914, 
passed  the  following  resolutions  providing  for  the  em- 
ployment from  time  to  time  of  experts  to  visit  these 
schools : 

'-Be  it  resolved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State 
Normal  Schools  of  Alabama^ 

1.  That  persons  of  recognized  ability  be  employed  by 
the  Executive  Committee  to  spend  one  week  at  each  of 
the  "Class  A"  normal  schools  twice  yearly,  one  week  in 
the  fall  and  one  week  in  the  spring,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  full  and  complete  investigation  of  the  condi- 
tions, etc.,  of  each  of  the  several  institutions,  and  report- 
ing the  same  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  the  same  to  be  in  turn  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Board. 

2.  That  for  the  purpose  of  paying  expenses  incurred  in 
giving  this  resolution  full  force  and  effect,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  who  is  ex-officio  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  shall  on  October  1,  1914,  draw  his  warrant  or 
make  his  requisition  on  the  Treasurer  of  each  of  the 
''Class  A"  normal  schools  for  one-fourth  of  the  sum  esti- 
mated to  be  required  during  any  scholastic  year,  to  re- 
munerate the  visitor  or  visitors  selected  under  this  reso- 
lution, which  sum  shall  remain  on  deposit  with  the  Super- 
intendent of  Education,  or  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and 
out  of  which  he  shall  pay  when  presented  to  him  the  sal- 
ary and  expenses  of  the  visitor  selected.  This  fund  shall 
be  known  as  the  Visitors  Fund.  The  Secretary  is  fur- 
ther authorized  to  pay  from  this  fund  such  expenses  as 
in  his  judgment  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  these  res- 
olutions." 
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As  visitors  for  the  fall  term,  the  Board  was  peculiarly 
fortunate  in  securing  two  eminent  experts  in  teacher 
training — Dr.  John  W.  Cook,  who  for  many  years  has 
been  the  president  of  the  Northern  Illinois  Normal  School 
at  DeKalb,  and  Hon.  J.  L.  McBrien,  Specialist  in  Rural 
Education  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
Dr.  Cook  is  probably  the  most  eminent  authority  on  nor- 
mal school  education  in  this  country.  For  a  long  period 
of  years  he  has  been  a  dominant  figure  in  the  educational 
circles  af  the  Middle  West,  the  region  where  perhaps  the 
best  elementary  schools  in  the  United  States  are  found. 
Mr.  McBrien  was  for  a  number  of  years  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  of  Nebraska.  On  account  of  his  su- 
perior insight  into  the  conditions,  needs,  and  possibilities 
of  the  rural  schools,  he  was  chosen  by  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  a  southern  man,  to  fill  the 
position  which  he  now  holds. 

These  two  men  in  company  with  Supt.  Feagin  visited 
the  normal  schools  at  Troy,  Jacksonville,  Livingston,  and 
Florence.  At  each  place  they  were  cordially  welcomed  by 
the  president  and  faculty  and  by  their  sympathetic  atti- 
tude and  helpful  suggestions  won  the  respect  and  good- 
will of  all.  Their  report  which  covers  every  phase  of  nor- 
mal school  work,  is  attached  hereto  as  "Exhibit  A." 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  submit  to  your  Honorable 
Body  the  following  recommendations,  the  reasons  for 
which  are  amply  set  forth  in  "Exhibit  A." 

1.  That  in  order  to  secure  an  adequate  supply  of  teach- 
ers for  the  elementary  rural,  village  and  small-town 
schools,  an  appropriation  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of 
teacher-training  courses  in  the  county  high  schools. 

2.  That  a  joint  sub-committee  be  appointed  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  the  Education  Committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  to  visit  the  normal  schools  for  the 
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purpose    of    ascertaining  their  conditions   and   present 
needs. 

3.  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Normal  School 
for  the  colored  race  located  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  be  abol- 
ished, and  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Normal 
School  for  the  colored  race  located  at  Normal  Ala.,  be 
abolished  and  these  schools  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  State  Normal  School  Board. 

4.  That  such  legislation  be  enacted  as  will  enable  the 
State  Department  of  Education  to  grant  certificates  to 
teach  without  further  examination  to  those  students  who 
have  completed  satisfactorily  certain  professional  and 
academic  courses  in  certain  normal  schools,  colleges,  or 
universities,  which  shall  meet  the  requirements  pre- 
scribed by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

5.  That  the  four  ''Class  A"  normal  schools  be  retained 
and  that  the  normal  schools  at  Daphne  and  Moundville  be 
made  the  county  high  schools  of  the  counties  in  which 
they  are  located,  with  the  provision  that  teacher-training 
courses  be  offered  in  each  school. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  B.  WEAKLEY,* 
W.  T.  SHEEHAN, 

c.  s.  McDowell,  jr., 

W.  W.  LAVENDER, 
R.  B.  EVINS,t 
R.  L.  GLENN, 
Appointive  Members  of  Board. 


*Mr.  Jno.  B.  Weakley  does  not  concur  in  full  with  the  foregoing 
report  and  recommendations. 

fMr.  R  B.  Evins  concurs  with  the  exception  of  recommendation  5 
from  which  he  dissents,  believing  that  the  normal  schools  at 
Moundville  and  Daphne  should  be  continued  as  such. 
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EXHIBIT  A 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  STATE  NORMAL 
SCHOOLS 

A  State  Normal  School,  as  the  name  implies,  has  only- 
one  purpose.  It  is  established  and  maintained  by  the 
State  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  its  public 
schools.    Its  purpose  should  determine: 

1.  Its  material  equipment. 

2.  Its  course  of  study  and  practice. 

3.  The  character  of  the  teachers  composing  its  faculty. 

It  should  never  be  regarded  as  in  any  way  preparatory 
to  other  institutions  if  by  being  so  regarded  its  course  of 
study  and  practice  should  thereby  be  determined.  It 
must  be  free  to  shape  the  agencies  which  are  best  adapted 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  sole  aim  of  its  existence. 

I. 

The  first  necessity  of  such  an  institution  is  an  adequate 
campus  with  suitable  buildings  properly  equipped  and  so 
located  as  to  be  free  from  any  disturbing  conditions  out- 
side the  sphere  of  its  particular  work. 

Estimated  from  this  point  of  view,  the  State  Normal 
Schools  of  Alabama  have  little  of  which  to  be  proud.  As 
soon  as  their  possibilities  are  realized  and  appreciated, 
their  buildings  will  be  found  to  be  too  small  to  accommo- 
date the  students  who  will  desire  to  fit  themselves  for 
teaching.  With  their  present  limited  attendance,  they 
barely  meet  the  necessities  of  the  situation,  and  in  some 
cases  the  conditions  are  extremely  unfortunate. 
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THE  SCHOOL  AT  TROY 

The  campus  at  Troy  contains  only  three  and  a  half 
acres.  Furthermore,  its  location  is  most  unfortunate.  A 
few  yards  from  its  door  lies  the  right  of  way  of  a  rail- 
road constructed  since  the  school  was  located  on  its  pres- 
ent site.  The  passing  trains  fill  the  air  with  the  clamor 
of  whistles  and  of  bells  and  the  rattle  of  wheels.  It  is  a 
din  of  confusion.  An  accurate  mathematical  estimate  of 
the  consequent  loss  of  efficiency  is  of  course  impossible, 
but  it  must  approximate  20%.  Unless  it  shall  get  relief 
from  this  disturbance  it  will  be  permanently  crippled. 
The  tract  of  land  recently  purchased  is  too  far  from  the 
center  of  population  of  the  town  to  be  a  suitable  site  at 
present. 

The  buildings,  although  far  from  being  what  the  school 
deserves,  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  enable  it  to  get  on 
fairly  well  with  its  work.  Nor  should  the  main  building 
be  abandoned  because  of  its  proximity  to  the  railroad,  un- 
less it  can  be  sold  at  an  advantageous  price.  While  its 
location  greatly  interferes  with  the  work  of  the  ordinary 
recitation,  it  could  be  used  as  a  science  building  and  for 
the  manual  training  and  household  arts,  as  such  work  will 
not  suffer  so  serious  an  embarrassment  because  of  the 
noise ;  or  it  could  be  converted  into  a  dormitory  for  which 
there  is  urgent  need,  and  with  the  $40,000  appropriated 
by  the  Legislature  of  1911  and  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  the  outlying  tract,  there  could  be  erected  a  new 
main  building  in  the  rear  of  the  present  main  building,  so 
as  to  free  the  recitation  work  from  the  disturbing  noise, 
if  such  a  change  can  be  legally  made. 

THE  SCHOOL  AT  JACKSONVILLE 

This  school  is  more  favorably  conditioned  in  this  re- 
spect. It  has  need  of  a  larger  campus  for  increased  ef- 
fectiveness,   but    its    grounds    are  unusually  beautiful. 
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There  are  no  distracting  annoyances  with  which  a  perpet- 
ual conflict  must  be  maintained.  Its  building,  however, 
is  inadequate  for  its  needs.  The  only  auditorium  is  in  the 
third  story,  is  unfinished,  and  without  suitable  means  of 
making  it  comfortable  in  cold  weather.  As  in  Troy,  its 
laboratory  accommodations  are  altogether  inadequate. 
Your  Committee  had  occasion  to  find  fault  with  a  mani- 
festation of  extreme  untidiness  exhibited  in  certain  por- 
tions of  the  building.  The  appropriation  by  the  General 
Assembly  for  an  additional  building  should  in  some  way 
be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  school.  It  is  unfair  to  de- 
mand bricks  without  straw.  The  poverty  of  these  strug- 
gling institutions  is  in  sharpest  contrast  to  the  conditions 
of  similar  institutions  in  a  large  majority  of  the  states  of 
the  Union. 

THE  SCHOOL  AT  LIVINGSTON 

This  school  is  utilizing  every  square  inch  of  its  small 
building  for  school  purposes.  One  cannot  but  be  impressed 
with  the  general  neatness,  economy  and  utility  every- 
where in  evidence.  The  demand  for  additional  ground 
has  been  partially  met  by  the  purchase  of  outlying  lots. 
This  school  has  suffered  a  grave  loss  in  the  destruction  of 
its  beautiful  dormitory.  If  the  insurance  money  is  to  be 
used  in  paying  the  indebtedness  incurred  in  the  erection 
of  the  dormitory,  the  recent  appropriation  to  the  school 
should  in  some  way  be  utilized  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
destroyed  structure.  Your  Committee  was  assured  by  a 
prominent  business  man  of  the  town  that  the  money  is  at 
hand  to  meet  the  emergency  and  will  be  furnished  as  soon 
as  the  State  warrants  for  the  appropriation  are  forthcom- 
ing. 

All  that  has  been  said  of  the  grounds  and  buildings 
may  be  repeated  with  respect  to  the  equipment  of  the 
various  departments.  As  in  the  other  schools,  the  needs 
here  are  extremely  urgent,  but  in  the  present  depressed 
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condition  of  business,  your  Committee  regards  it  as  wise 
to  press  only  the  extreme  necessities  of  even  a  moderate- 
ly good  school. 

THE  SCHOOL  AT  FLORENCE 

This  is  an  old  institution,  as  Normal  Schools  are  esti- 
mated. It  is  admirably  located.  Its  surroundings  are  of 
the  most  attractive  character.  One  must  go  far  to  find 
its  parallel  in  this  particular.  It  has  approximately  twen- 
ty acres  in  its  campus  and,  in  consequence,  has  no  need 
of  additional  land. 

Its  main  building  is  a  fairly  good  structure,  although 
the  addition  of  a  wing  on  the  west  corresponding  to  the 
annex  on  the  east  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
plant.  The  auditorium  is  of  sufficient  size.  The  recita- 
tion-rooms answer  the  imperative  needs  fairly  well.  The 
manual  training  room,  the  household  arts  rooms,  and  the 
music  room,  are  superior  to  the  similar  accommodations 
in  the  other  schools.  The  dormitory  merits  the  highest 
praise.  But  there  is  most  urgent  need  of  a  suitable  prac- 
tice school  building.  The  necessity  for  such  a  department 
has  been  set  forth  in  the  general  statements. 

The  critic  teachers  are  doing  the  best  they  can  with 
their  poor  furnishings,  but  they  are  annoyingly  embar- 
rassed by  inadequate  room.  Children  are  crowded  into 
cramped  quarters.  The  observation  work,  which  the 
course  of  study  prescribes,  cannot  be  performed  in  a  sat- 
isfactory way.  The  practice  teaching,  without  which  the 
work  of  the  school  would  lack  one  of  its  most  important 
features,  is  carried  on  with  no  little  difficulty.  As  early 
as  possible  a  practice  school  building  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate a  school  of  seven  grades  should  be  added  to 
the  equipment  of  the  institution. 
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II. 
THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

As  the  governing  board  has  prescribed  a  common 
course  of  study  for  these  schools,  the  suggestions  respect- 
ing it  apply  equally  to  all. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  Committee  and  also  of  the  sev- 
eral faculties,  that  this  course  of  study  as  at  present  ad- 
ministered is  far  too  difficult  for  students  who  have  had 
but  one  year  of  work  beyond  the  seventh  grade.  Let  it 
not  be  forgotten  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  pu- 
pils in  these  schools  completes  the  entire  course.  Many 
leave  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  and  an  increasing  per- 
centage at  the  end  of  the  second  and  of  the  third.  Your 
Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  professional  reputa- 
tion is  more  dependent  upon  the  under-graduate  body 
than  upon  the  alumni.  The  faculties  of  the  schools  are  in 
agreement  with  us  in  this  contention.  Whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  scholarship  of  these  short-term  students,  they 
do  enter  the  rural  schools  as  teachers  and  they  announce 
themselves  as  coming  from  the  Normal  Schools.  In  con- 
sequence, the  course  of  study  should  be  so  administered 
as  to  give  the  students  who  come  for  even  the  shortest 
period  of  attendance,  the  best  preparation  for  teaching 
that  the  time  makes  possible. 

Your  Committee  therefore  advises  a  material  simplifi- 
cation of  the  work  and  such  an  organization  of  it  as  will 
greatly  increase  its  effectiveness  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers. 

In  the  first  year,  the  arithmetic  should  precede  the  al- 
gebra and  should  continue  for  two  terms  instead  of  one. 
This  work  should  be  very  concrete  and  should  relate  it- 
self closely  to  practical  life.  This  will  eliminate  one  term 
of  algebra  in  the  first  year.  And  this  algebra  work  should 
not  be  of  the  advanced  type  but  should  be  practically  a 
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review  of  the  elementary  algebra.  The  teachers  of  math- 
ematics in  the  several  Normal  Schools  are  in  complete 
accord  with  the  statement  that  the  algebra  work  which 
the  pupils  have  received  in  the  high  schools  attended,  has 
not  been  mastered  in  a  thorough  way.  This  plan  will  ne- 
cessitate the  moving  over  of  the  second  term's  work  to 
the  sophomore  year. 

A  similar  criticism  has  force  in  connection  with  the 
history,  civics,  and  economics  of  the  freshman  year.  One 
term  of  American  history,  simple  in  its  character,  should 
certainly  find  a  place  in  the  work  of  this  year.  To  ren- 
der this  possible  the  social  and  economic  history  should 
be  reduced  to  one  term  and  should  be  accordingly  simpli- 
fied. The  Alabama  history  should  be  taught  from  a  text 
but  should  be  abundantly  enriched,  as  these  pupils  are  in 
no  way  fitted  to  study  history  from  original  sources  or 
by  an  exclusive  library  method. 

The  only  comment  that  your  Committee  desires  to 
make  in  regard  to  the  English  is  that  at  least  one  term 
should  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  reading  and  that  the 
remaining  two  terms  should  consist  of  simple  work  in  lit- 
erature and  composition. 

The  science  work  should  be  similarly  simplified,  and 
wherever  texts  are  used,  they  should  be  elementary  in 
their  character,  or  the  elementary  portions  of  the  pre- 
scribed textbook  should  constitute  the  main  part  of  the 
textbook  work.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  the 
work  in  the  Science  Department  should  prepare  the  stu- 
dents for  doing  nature  study  work  in  the  schools  which 
they  are  to  teach. 

The  course  in  pedagogy  offers,  as  it  always  does,  the 
greatest  difficulties.  It  should  be  worked  out  with  great 
care.  One  of  the  features  should  be  the  State  course  of 
study  prescribed  for  the  rural  school.  This  should  be 
gone  over  with  the  thought  that  these  students  are  to 
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teach  the  subjects  of  this  course  and  they  should  be  thor- 
oughly drilled  in  the  details  of  its  subject  matter  and  the 
method  of  its  presentation.  It  seems  to  the  Committee 
that  the  effectiveness  of  the  prescribed  work  in  pedagogy 
will  depend  upon  the  method  by  which  it  shall  be  outlined 
and  organized.  The  criticism  ordinarily  to  be  made  upon 
work  described  as  pedagogical  is  that  it  lacks  very  great- 
ly in  definiteness  and  simplicity.  It  usually  overshoots 
the  pupils,  or  requires  on  their  part  a  modification  and 
adaptation  necessary  to  make  it  of  practical  value  that 
they  are  incapable  of  doing.  It  is  idle  for  us  to  talk  about 
a  profession  of  teaching  if  such  a  term  is  to  indicate  more 
than  ten  per  cent  of  those  now  engaged  in  public  schools. 
Simplify!  Simplify!!  Simplify!!!  is  the  perpetual  injunc- 
tion that  is  urged  upon  teachers  of  pedagogy  in  the  ordi- 
nary work  of  State  Normal  Schools. 

Your  Committee  discovered  that  a  number  of  students 
in  the  freshman  year  are  attempting  to  take  too  many 
subjects.  In  several  cases  they  were  found  to  be  stagger- 
ing along  with  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  even,  the  excuse 
for  the  same  being  that  they  were  bringing  up  back  en- 
trance requirements.  Such  a  policy  will  subject  the  Nor- 
mal Schools  to  ridicule  and  possibly  to  contempt.  In  no 
case  should  any  student,  however  capable  he  may  be,  be 
permitted  to  attempt  so  many  studies  in  any  one  term. 
That  they  should  be  able  to  do  them  satisfactorily  would 
indicate  that  the  demands  made  upon  them  by  their 
teachers  are  trivial  in  their  character.  The  summer  ses- 
sion will  offer  opportunity  to  backward  students  to  make 
up  their  shortages.  Five  subjects,  in  connection  with  the 
art  courses,  will  make  very  heavy  work,  and  the  subjects 
under  the  head  of  Arts  should  be  reduced  to  two  periods 
a  week  in  each  subject  in  the  first  year. 

As  it  is  proposed  to  carry  one  term  of  algebra  over  into 
the  second  year,  it  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  geome- 
try course  of  the  second  year  from  three  terms  to  two. 
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The  pedagogy  work  of  this  year  should  be  administered 
with  the  idea  that  many  will  soon  be  leaving  the  school  to 
become  teachers.  The  psychology  should  be  highly  ele- 
mentary and  should  connect  immediately  and  practically 
with  the  work  of  the  public  schools.  The  prescribed  text 
is  the  work  of  a  highly  accomplished  teacher  who  has 
spent  the  larger  part  of  his  life  in  Normal  School  work. 
It  is  regarded  as  possible  to  make  a  fruitful  adaptation  of 
his  treatment  of  the  subject  to  the  needs  of  the  pupil. 
The  term  ''Rural  Sociology"  is  rather  indefinite,  but  there 
are  a  few  books  that  may  be  utilized  for  its  purposes,  and 
those  selected  are  the  best  with  which  your  Committee 
is  acquainted. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  work  in  "Observation  in 
Schools"  is  to  be  conducted  without  a  good  model  or  prac- 
tice  school.  With  such  a  school,  such  work  may  be  made 
very  profitable  by  using  three  days  a  week  for  observa- 
tion and  the  remaining  two  days  for  a  careful  study  of 
what  has  been  seen  and  a  skillful  organization  of  the  prin- 
ciples derived  from  it. 

Your  Committee  recommends  the  discontinuance  of  the 
public  school  music  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  drawing,  manual  training  and  the  house- 
hold arts  to  three  periods  a  week  in  each. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  Committee  that  French,  Ger- 
man, and  trigonometry  and  surveying,  in  the  third  year, 
should  be  omitted.  French  and  German  are  not  too  diffi- 
cult for  pupils  of  this  grade,  it  is  true,  for  such  studies 
are  successfully  conducted  in  the  high  schools,  and  these 
pupils  in  the  junior  year  of  the  Normal  School  are  about 
equal  in  capacity  and  scholarship  to  the  seniors  of  a  fair 
high  school.  However,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
elementary  schools  of  Alabama  provide  for  but  seven 
years  of  work,  whereas  in  nearly  all  of  the  other  states  of 
the  Union  eight  years  are  given  to  that  segment  of  edu- 
cation, and  it  is  the  contention  of  your  Committee  that 
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the  subjects  which  permit  elective  substitution  are  far 
more  valuable  for  the  purposes  of  the  Normal  School.  If 
pupils  desire  French  and  German,  let  them  be  studied 
after  leaving  the  Normal  School.  They  should  under- 
stand that  the  main  purpose  of  such  institutions  is  not  to 
perfect  them  in  scholarship,  although  scholarship  must 
always  be  insisted  upon, — it  is  to  prepare  them  to  become 
teachers.  Trigonometry  and  surveying  cannot  be  man- 
aged with  any  fair  degree  of  success  with  these  pupils. 
It  will  be  much  wiser  to  extend  the  geometry  work  one 
term  and  devote  the  other  term  to  the  history  of  educa- 
tion or  to  educational  psychology.  Normal  Schools  too 
often  exhibit  a  desire  for  high-sounding  titles  rather  than 
for  work  which  is  wholly  within  the  range  of  the  capacity 
of  their  pupils. 

What  was  said  of  the  observation  work  of  the  second 
year  should  be  repeated  here,  and  there  may  be  coupled 
with  it  some  work  of  practice  teaching  of  a  simple  sort. 

Your  Committee  regards  it  as  a  mistake  to  put  general 
method  in  the  third  year  and  special  method  in  the  fourth 
year.  This  order  should  be  reversed.  All  true  generali- 
zations are  based  upon  particular  or  special  instances.  All 
other  so-called  generalizations  are  simply  borrowed  re- 
sults of  the  work  of  others.  The  omission  of  the  music 
has  already  been  recommended.  It  is  further  recommend- 
ed that  the  work  in  arts  in  the  third  year  be  limited  to 
three  periods  a  week  in  each  subject. 

The  entire  elimination  of  French  and  German  has  been 
recommended;  hence  no  such  substitution  should  be  per- 
mitted in  the  fourth  year.  The  study  of  the  history  of 
elementary  mathematics  is  not  believed  to  be  wise,  as  the 
time  can  be  so  much  better  employed  in  the  method 
aspect  of  the  work.  The  suggestion  made  with  respect  to 
the  Arts  course  in  the  third  year  should  also  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  fourth. 
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With  the  proposed  changes  the  course  will  still  be  too 
heavy.  Your  Committee  is  not  acquainted  with  any  other 
Normal  Schools  in  which  the  students  are  so  heavily  bur- 
dened, not  excepting  those  in  which  the  entrance  require- 
ments are  materially  higher. 

In  passing  final  judgment  upon  this  course  of  study, 
your  Committee  cannot  withhold  its  warm  approval  of 
the  effort  made  to  differentiate  it  radically  from  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  high  school. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  an  attempt  at  something 
like  a  summary: 

1.  The  modern  public  school  includes  in  its  course  of 
study  not  only  the  traditional  curriculum  of  an  elementa- 
ry school,  but  also  those  concrete  subjects  which  appeal 
to  the  senses  and  relate  themselves  in  a  highly  practical 
way  to  ordinary  life.  These  include  manual  training, 
household  arts,  gardening,  elementary  agriculture,  and 
some  of  the  other  industrial  subjects.  Therefore,  the 
modern  Normal  School  must  be  prepared  to  teach  these 
subjects  to  its  students  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to 
do  something  worth  while  with  them  in  the  public 
school's.    This  your  course  of  study  well  covers. 

2.  Within  recent  years  nature  study  has  become  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  elementary  course.  In  conse- 
quence, teachers  must  be  fitted  for  instruction  in  this 
subject.  This  necessitates  good  laboratories  in  the  Nor- 
mal Schools.  Indeed,  no  Normal  School  can  be  regarded 
as  properly  equipped  if  it  lacks  suitable  laboratories  not 
only  for  household  arts  and  kindred  subjects,  but  as  well 
for  what  are  known  as  the  natural  sciences.  Your  course 
of  study  has  made  fair  provision  for  this  work.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  Normal  School,  Hke  all  other  in- 
stitutions of  higher  grade,  should  have  an  excellent  libra- 
ry. As  the  Normal  School  is  a  professional  school,  its 
library  should  be  strong  on  the  professional  side.    Your 
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institutions  have  done  something  along  this  Hne  and  ex- 
pect to  do  more. 

3.  Physical  exercise  is  so  essential  to  the  maintenance 
and  promotion  of  health  that  a  gymnasium  suitably  fur- 
nished should  be  included  in  the  equipment  of  the  Nor- 
mal School.  Proper  instruction  is  necessary  to  make 
such  a  department  thoroughly  practical. 

4.  The  playground  is  an  important  feature  of  the  mod- 
ern school.  Wherever  possible,  it  should  also  be  a  part 
of  the  equipment  of  the  Normal  School  and  should  be  fur- 
nished with  suitable  apparatus.  Although  something  has 
been  done  in  this  direction,  it  will  be  necessary  to  await 
adequate  funds  to  realize  these  ideals. 

5.  In  a  statement  necessarily  so  brief,  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  make  specific  mention  of  such  features  of 
an  equipment  as  maps,  charts,  globes,  biological  speci- 
mens, museums,  and  the  numerous  aids  employed  in  the 
practice  school.  Your  schools  are  but  meagerly  furnished 
in  these  respects,  but  it  is  no  fault  of  theirs. 

6.  The  pedagogical  courses  show  the  importance  which 
the  governing  board  attaches  to  genuinely  professional 
work.  The  time  set  apart  for  it  is  sufficient.  All  that  is 
needed  is  to  utilize  the  opportunity  to  its  extreme  limit. 

THE  PRACTICE  SCHOOL 

No  Normal  School  can  be  regarded  as  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  a  proper  equipment  that  lacks  a  practice  school 
consisting  of  all  the  grades  of  the  elementary  school  and 
of  sufficient  size  to  be  typical  of  the  elementary  public 
schools  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  located. 

Whenever  feasible  and  possible,  a  Normal  School  that 
attempts  to  prepare  teachers  for  rural  schools  should  also 
have  within  easy  transportation  distance  a  typical  rural 
school  for  observation  purposes  and  also  for  the  purpose 
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of  affording  opportunity  for  practice  work  for  its  pupil- 
teachers. 

The  practice  school  is  the  center  around  which  all  of 
the  work  of  the  normal  departments  should  organize  it-, 
self.  It  typifies  the  schools  in  which  the  normal  students 
are  to  teach.  In  consequence,  the  course  of  study  of  the 
practice  school  will  constitute  an  important  part  of  the 
material  to  be  mastered  by  the  normal  students. 

This  is  the  school  in  which  the  normal  students  are  to 
do  their  practice  work.  Therefore,  with  the  exception  of 
close  supervision,  the  conditions  should  be  similar  to  what 
they  will  find  in  their  future  work  as  teachers. 

The  practice  work  should  be  furnished  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  competent  critic  teachers  to  care  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  children  and  also  to  supervise  the  prac- 
<f^  tice  work  of  the  normal  students. 

Whenever  possible,  the  practice  school  should  consist 
of  a  part  of  all  of  the  elementary  schools  in  the  locality. 
\  These  will  supply  a  sufficient  number  of  children  and  will 

make  the  conditions  of  practice  simple  and  natural.  This 
will  necessitate  a  special  arrangement  with  the  local 
school  board. 

In  some  towns  there  is  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
the  parents  to  permit  the  Normal  School  authorities  to 
use  the  elementary  grades.  There  is  a  natural  fear  that 
the  children  will  not  be  well  taught.  Such  parents  fail  to 
realize  that  in  each  of  the  rooms  of  the  practice  school 
there  is  to  be  a  highly  competent  principal.  When  it  is 
understood  that  in  quite  a  number  of  towns  in  this  coun- 
try such  an  arrangement  exists  between  the  towns  and 
the  Normal  Schools,  and  that  the  results  are  extremely 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  this  possible  objection  of 
the  people  may  not  stand  in  the  way.  Your  Committee  is 
prepared  to  say  of  its  own  knowledge  and  experience  that 
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towns  may  thereby  be  far  more  satisfactorily  served  than 
by  the  ordinary  method  of  procedure. 

The  Normal  Schools  under  your  charge  are  variously 
and  unsatisfactorily  furnished  with  these  supplementary 
departments. 

THE  SCHOOL  AT  TROY 

The  practice  school  at  Troy  is  too  small  Fees  are  re- 
quired and,  in  consequence,  the  children  are  not  typical 
of  the  ordinary  school,  as  only  those  belonging  to  com- 
paratively well-to-do  families  seem  to  be  in  attendance. 
Your  Committee  therefore  recommends  that  an  arrange- 
ment be  made  with  the  local  school  authorities  that  will 
permit  the  use  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  towns. 

The  city  of  Troy  should  maintain  a  high  school  in  or- 
der that  the  Normal  School  may  be  relieved  of  the  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  upon  it  to  admit  children  of  that 
grade  to  its  classes.  A  readjustment  of  its  relations  seems 
possible  by  which  the  Normal  School  and  the  town  may 
receive  mutual  benefit.  Highly  satisfactory  results  may 
be  realized  by  the  community,  and  the  Normal  School 
may  thus  be  supplied  with  a  well  organized  practice 
school  in  which  the  finest  order  of  teaching  may  be  exem- 
plified. 

A  feature  of  the  practice  school  work  at  Troy  is  the 
rural  demonstration  school  four  miles  in  the  country.  It 
is  the  understanding  of  the  Committee  that  this  is  a  typ- 
ical rural  school.  It  furnishes  to  the  Normal  School  an 
opportunity  for  its  pupils  to  study  the  needs  and  possibil- 
ities of  the  rural  schools.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the 
value  of  such  a  school  to  the  Normal  School  both  as  a 
demonstration  school  and  as  an  opportunity  for  practice 
on  the  part  of  its  seniors.  The  teacher  in  this  school 
should  be  thoroughly  equipped  for  her  work.    She  should 
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be  assisted  by  the  critics  of  the  Normal  School  and  ample 
opportunity  should  be  given  to  the  normal  students  for 
observation  and  practice.  Your  Committee  congratulates 
the  institution  on  having  so  valuable  an  instrumentality 
for  the  accomplishment  of  its  purposes.  It  can  be  used  as 
a  center  of  inspiration  for  all  the  surrounding  country. 
Teachers  can  visit  it  and  study  its  methods  and  take  them 
back  into  their  own  schools.  The  county  superintendent 
can  send  needy  teachers  to  observe  its  work.  When  teach- 
ers' institutes  are  held  in  the  neighborhood,  classes  from 
this  school  taught  by  its  teacher  can  be  used  in  giving  il- 
lustrative exercises  which  should  be  carefully  discussed. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  set  a  limit  to  the  usefulness  of 
such  a  school  when  managed  by  a  good  Normal  School. 

The  head  of  the  Department  of  Pedagogy  should  be  in 
the  closest  touch  with  the  practice  schools,  using  their 
children  to  make  clear  his  own  instruction  in  the  science 
and  art  of  pedagogy.  It  is  believed  that  a  closer  relation 
may  profitably  exist  than  is  now  maintained.  Your  Com- 
mittee desires  to  express  its  warm  approval  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Director  of  the  practice  school.  Her  illustra- 
tive exercises  with  children  were  most  admirable  in  char- 
acter and  were  undoubtedly  edifying  to  the  normal  stu- 
dents who  were  observing  her  work.  It  is  suggested  that 
all  such  illustrative  exercises  should  be  followed  by  a 
careful  discussion  of  the  features  of  the  recitation 
brought  out  in  the  exercise. 

THE  SCHOOL  AT  JACKSONVILLE 

Your  Committee  understands  that  this  school  is  utiliz- 
ing all  available  material  for  a  practice  school.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  elementary  grades  of  the  common  schools,  it 
has  a  country  school  four  miles  out  which  seems  to  the 
Committee  to  be  very  admirably  adapted  to  the  work  of 
the  Normal  School.  This  country  school  is  quite  ideal  in 
its  location,  in  its  school  building,  and  in  the  number  and 
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character  of  its  pupils.  It  can  be  made  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  institution  and  to  the  schools  of  the  county. 
It  is  available  for  observation  purposes  and  for  practice 
work  and  can  be  utilized  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  seniors 
in  that  particular.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  adjust  the 
Normal  School  program  to  a  plan  which  will  permit  the 
practicing  seniors  to  aid  the  local  teacher  in  her  very  ar- 
duous duties,  and  thus  to  multiply  very  greatly  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  school.  Your  Committee  does  not  know  of 
any  Normal  School  that  is  furnished  with  a  country 
school  more  admirably  adapted  to  its  needs.  While  the 
building  is  rather  rude  in  its  construction,  it  is  new,  am- 
ple in  size,  and  excellently  located.  While  its  pupils  are 
backward,  they  are  thoroughly  typical.  The  furniture 
and  all  the  other  appurtenances  of  the  school  are  equally 
typical.  Nothing  remains  but  for  the  Jacksonville  Nor- 
mal School  to  use  the  admirable  opportunity  at  its  door  to 
the  limit. 

THE  SCHOOL  AT  LIVINGSTON 

The  gravest  criticism  in  the  organization  of  this  school 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  has  no  practice  school  at  all 
adequate  to  its  needs.  There  is  a  small  fifth  grade  class, 
a  sixth  grade  class  of  but  two  pupils,  and  a  fairly  good- 
sized  seventh  grade  class.  There  is  nothing,  however,  in 
the  way  of  a  practice  school  of  the  first  four  grades.  Such 
a  condition  must  make  a  school  highly  theoretical  in  its 
character.  As  one  who  wishes  to  learn  to  swim  may  be 
aided  by  theoretical  instruction  but  will  hardly  be  willing 
to  trust  himself  in  the  water  without  having  had  a  con- 
siderable experience  in  that  element,  so  a  teacher  who 
relies  quite  wholly  upon  theoretical  pedagogy  to  prepare  . 
himself  for  the  actual  work  of  the  schoolroom  will  find  it 
necessary  to  acquire  whatever  of  proficiency  he  may  at- 
tain, by  practicing  upon  the  children  of  the  school  which 
he  is  employed  to  teach  and  without  intelligent  supervis- 
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ion  at  hand  to  aid  him.  Some  arrangement  should  be 
made  with  the  local  school  authorities  by  which  this  very 
serious  condition  of  things  may  be  changed.  In  addition 
to  the  town  schools,  a  typical  rural  school  should  be  found 
within  easy  distance  of  the  Normal  School,  that  can  be 
used  in  the  same  way  that  similar  schools  at  Troy,  Jack- 
sonville and  Florence  are  employed.  The  graduates  of 
this  school  cannot  be  expected  to  compare  in  early  effi- 
ciency with  those  of  the  schools  having  facilities  for  prac- 
tice work. 

A  commendable  feature  of  the  management  of  this  in- 
stitution is  the  employment  of  the  faculty  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  fifth  and  seventh  grade  children.  This  affords  an 
admirable  opportunity  for  the  normal  students  to  observe 
superior  work.  It  also  has  a  tendency  to  keep  the  Nor- 
mal School  teachers  in  close  touch  with  the  instruction 
in  elementary  grades.  The  children  of  the  seventh  grade 
are  so  admirably  taught  that  they  exhibited  a  mastery  of 
subjects  that  was  not  only  highly  gratifying  to  the  ob- 
servers, but  also  quite  surprising. 

THE  SCHOOL  AT  FLORENCE 

This  school  has  a  practice  school  in  which  each  of  the 
seven  grades  of  the  elementary  school  is  represented.  It 
has  a  competent  head  and  a  capable  assistant.  Some  of 
the  normal  teachers  supervise  the  work  of  the  student- 
teachers  in  the  subjects  of  their  departments.  This  has 
a  double  value  in  that  such  teachers  may  be  regarded  as 
experts  in  their  various  subjects,  and  also  in  the  fact  that 
contact  with  the  children  of  the  practice  school  is  always 
helpful  to  the  normal  teachers.  The  tendency  to  become 
theoretical  and  thus  forget  the  children,  is  one  of  the  con- 
stant perils  of  the  Normal  School.  It  is  recommended 
that  all  of  the  teachers  make  as  frequent  visits  to  the 
practice  school  as  is  consistent  with  their  other  duties. 
As  this  department  of  the  school  is  the  center  around 
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which  the  whole  institution  organizes  itself,  too  great  fa- 
miliarity with  its  administration  is  impossible. 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  two  more  highly 
competent  critics  should  be  employed  as  soon  as  the 
finances  of  the  school  will  permit. 

As  at  Troy  and  Jacksonville,  rural  education  is  given 
special  emphasis.  In  fact,  Florence  has  a  more  extensive 
plan  for  this  line  of  work  than  either  Troy  or  Jackson- 
ville. Three  rural  schools  are  used  for  demonstration 
purposes  and  one  or  two  other  rural  schools  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  plan  in  the  near  future.  There  is  a  special 
course  in  rural  leadership.  The  teacher  in  charge  is  in 
deep  sympathy  with  rural  life  betterment  and  is  well 
qualified  by  experience  and  training  for  this  important 
task. 
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III. 
THE  STUDENT  BODY 

The  rules  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  require  the  comple- 
tion of  one  year  of  high  school  work  as  a  condition  of  ad- 
mission. While  this  requirement  seems  low,  the  wisdom 
of  making  it  more  exacting  at  present  is  doubted  by  your 
Committee,  when  the  status  of  the  rural  and  town  teach- 
ing-body of  the  State  is  considered.  The  freshman 
classes  seem  relatively  mature  m  age,  and  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  school  is  not  the  only  place  in  which 
intelligence  may  be  acquired.  A  raising  of  the  standard 
of  admission  will  probably  exclude  many  who  will  other- 
wise be  engaged  in  teaching.  There  should  be  no  immedi- 
ate haste  in  making  these  higher  demands.  The  greater 
need  is  such  a  treatment  of  the  freshman  class  as  will 
give  it  as  good  an  idea  as  possible  as  to  how  a  rural  school 
should  be  taught. 

Only  those  pupils  should  be  admitted,  however,  who  de- 
sire to  fit  themselves  for  teaching.  It  is  the  understand- 
ing of  your  Committee  that  there  is  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  high  school  boys  and  girls  in  your  Normal 
Schools.  The  catalogs,  too,  offer  instruction  in  such  sub- 
jects as  typewriting,  stenography,  instrumental  music, 
and  possibly  some  other  subjects  outside  of  the  pre- 
scribed course.  Your  Committee  strongly  advises  the 
elimination  of  these  academic  features,  although  such  a 
policy  may  seem  to  diminish  the  attractiveness  of  the 
school.  If  these  institutions  will  keep  their  eyes  intent 
upon  the  purposes  of  their  existence,  they  will  win  a  far 
more  enviable  repute. 

Your  Committee  does  not  regard  it  as  a  wise  policy  to 
exclude  men  from  the  Livingston  School.  It  cannot  be 
upon  the  ground  that  there  is  objection  to  co-education, 
as  men  and  women  are  found  in  each  of  the  other  schools. 
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Why  should  the  young  men  in  the  vicinity  of  Livingston 
be  compelled  to  go  elsewhere?  It  is  believed  that  the 
presence  of  male  students  would  add  to  the  usefulness  of 
the  institution  by  raising  the  quality  of  its  scholarship 
and  the  character  of  its  instruction.  The  present  practice 
seems  to  be  an  unfortunate  survival  of  early  traditions. 
It  is  not  the  only  illustration  of  the  continued  existence 
of  obsolete  and  unmeaning  customs. 
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IV. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  TEACHERS  COMPOSING  THE 
FACULTIES 

The  faculties  of  Normal  Schools  should  consist  of  men 
and  women  who  have  superior  professional  equipment  for 
the  w^ork  which  such  institutions  are  organized  to  per- 
form. The  number  of  such  available  teachers  is  not 
large.  This  being  the  case,  it  devolves  upon  the  presi- 
dents of  these  institutions  to  so  supervise  the  work  of 
their  faculties  as  to  train  their  teachers  in  the  technicali- 
ties of  Normal  School  work.  This  they  will  do  on  one 
side  by  being  able  to  teach  in  a  highly  superior  way.  Ex- 
ample is  far  more  effective  than  precept.  A  theory  that 
is  not  amply  illustrated  by  consistent  practice  is  of  small 
value.  If  the  members  of  the  faculty  show  frequent  vio- 
lations of  the  principles  of  teaching  laid  down  by  the 
Department  of  Pedagogy,  such  principles  will  bear  no 
fruit  or  such  teachers  will  fail  to  command  the  respect  of 
their  classes. 

The  faculty  meeting,  which  should  occur  at  least  once 
every  week,  furnishes  the  opportunity  for  the  president. 
At  least  one-half  of  every  session  may  be  used  with  very 
great  advantage  in  following  a  continuous  line  of  work 
that  shall  be  severely  professional  in  its  character. 
Heads  of  departments  may,  of  course,  aid  the  president 
in  this  perpetual  work  of  keeping  the  institution  keyed  up 
to  the  pitch  of  highest  efficiency. 

In  visiting  these  schools,  great  differences  have  been 
noticed  in  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers.  The  number  of 
those  who  are  highly  competent  and  who  are  doing, 
therefore,  very  satisfactory  work,  is  respectable.  There 
are  those,  however,  in  some  of  the  faculties,  who  have 
many  faults  of  method.  Either  such  teachers  should  im- 
prove, or  more  desirable  persons  should  take  their  places. 
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It  goes  without  saying  that  only  one  consideration 
should  have  weight  in  the  employment  of  a  teacher.  The 
interests  of  a  school  should  never  be  sacrificed  to  a  spirit 
of  favoritism.  Any  policy  that  makes  a  harbor  of  refuge 
for  incompetents  must  and  should  end  in  disaster.  There 
will  be  no  serious  difficulty  encountered  in  supplying 
needed  substitutes  who,  if  not  fully  prepared  in  a  superior 
way  for  immediate  success,  will  have  so  fine  a  spirit  of 
enthusiasm  and  teachableness  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
their  early  effectiveness. 

The  gravest  fault  observable  in  teachers  generally  is  a 
disposition  on  their  own  part  to  occupy  the  time  which 
must  be  utilized  by  the  pupils,  before  anything  approach- 
ing superior  results  can  be  realized.  A  modified  lecture 
method  seems  to  be  in  vogue  in  several  of  the  rooms  of 
the  different  institutions.  The  defense  of  such  a  method 
usually  was,  when  attention  was  called  to  it,  that  it  was 
the  only  way  in  which  the  ground  could  be  covered.  It 
needs  but  little  reflection  to  discover  that  the  only  way  to 
''cover  ground"  is  to  have  the  pupils  master  the  work  for 
themselves.  It  is  believed  that  a  careful  study  by  such 
teachers  of  suitable  books  on  proper  methods  for  the  reci- 
tation will  be  of  great  advantage.  A  grave  abuse  of  the 
question  as  an  instrument  of  instruction  has  been  noted 
here  and  there.  An  excessive  use  of  the  concert  method 
of  recitation  is  in  evidence  in  several  cases.  A  neglect  of 
a  topical  method  of  recitation  marks  too  many  of  the 
class  exercises.  In  each  of  the  institutions  thus  far  visit- 
ed, teachers  have  been  found  who  are  free  from  these 
faults.  They  may  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  helping 
those  who  seem  to  have  had  no  adequate  professional 
preparation  or  who  have  fallen  into  evil  habits  of  teach- 
ing because  of  the  neglect  of  certain  great  fundamental 
principles  of  pedagogy. 

In  a  number  of  cases,  your  Committee  has  noted  what 
seems  to  be  an  inexcusable  loss  of  time.     The  teachers 
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were  a  little  slow  in  beginning  their  recitations.  They 
laboriously  called  the  names  of  all  the  members  of  the 
class  in  order  to  ascertain  their  presence,  when  a  single 
glance  should  have  noted  the  vacant  seats.  In  contrast 
with  this  defect,  we  also  found  a  most  delightful  energy 
and  disposition  to  save  every  possible  minute  for  the  su- 
preme purpose  of  the  recitation.  In  some  of  the  recita- 
tion rooms,  the  pupils  seemed  apathetic ;  their  voices  were 
low  and  indistinct;  they  kept  their  seats  in  recitation  so 
that  an  observer  could  not  identify  the  pupil  who  was  re- 
citing. Set  over  against  these  rooms,  were  others  in 
which  individual  recitations  were  quite  invariably  em- 
ployed ;  the  voices  of  the  pupils  were  clear  and  energetic, 
and  they  stood  firmly  upon  their  feet  and  thus  analyzed 
themselves  out  of  the  class  as  a  whole.  These  seem  to  be 
small  matters,  but  really  they  are  after  all  ''the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law." 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find,  even  in  Normal  Schools,  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  confine  their  in- 
terests to  their  own  department.  While  this  is  entirely 
defensible  in  a  college  or  a  university,  it  ought  not  to  be 
true  of  the  institutions  that  we  are  considering.  The 
teachers  should  regard  any  aspect  of  the  work  of  the 
school  as  of  interest  to  them.  Especially  should  they  visit 
the  classes  of  the  training  school  in  order  that  they  may 
''set  their  watches"  to  standard  time  and  thus  keep  step 
with  the  movement  of  the  school.  They  may  see  exhibit- 
ed there  what  their  pupils  are  to  do  and  what,  in  conse- 
quence, they  are  trying  to  fit  them  for. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  teachers  in  a  Normal 
School  will  be  ready  to  do  whatever  they  can  in  the  way 
of  public  addresses  and  public  service  to  enhance  the  re- 
pute of  their  institution.  The  Normal  School  Teacher  is 
peculiarly  an  employee  of  the  State.  If  all  the  members 
of  each  of  the  faculties  will  thoroughly  identify  them- 
selves with  the  cause  which  they  are  serving,  the  Normal 
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Schools  of  Alabama  will  exert  an  influence  upon  education 
which  cannot  be  calculated.  Here  is  their  opportunity, 
and  here  will  be  found  their  sure  reward. 

In  concluding  this  portion  of  the  report,  your  Commit- 
tee recommends  the  preparation  of  a  manual  of  instruc- 
tion covering  certain  portions  of  the  course  of  study.  Sev- 
eral subjects  contained  therein  may  be  minutely  analyzed 
and  typically  treated.  The  treatment  need  not  be  ac- 
ceptable to  all,  but  it  may  at  least  express  an  opinion  as 
to  what  is  possible.  It  is  often  worth  while  to  have  some- 
thing to  find  fault  with.  As  the  course  of  study  for  the 
four  schools  is  standardized,  the  suggestions  would  apply 
equally  to  all. 

SOME  ADDITIONAL  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Against  Consolidation  of  These  Schools. — Your  Com- 
mittee believes  that  it  would  be  a  serious  blunder  to  con- 
solidate the  four  State  Normal  Schools  of  Alabama  into 
one  Central  Normal  School.  Although  this  consolidated 
institution  might  develop  into  a  larger  school  than  any 
one  of  the  four  State  Normal  Schools  would  ever  become, 
its  attendance  in  the  main  would  be  from  nearby  counties 
and  its  influence  would  not  reach  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  State  as  it  is  possible  for  the  four  schools  to  do. 
The  attendance  at  State  Normal  Schools,  as  a  rule,  is  lo- 
cal. Students  will  not  go  in  large  numbers  as  great  a  dis- 
tance to  attend  a  State  Normal  School  as  they  will  to  at- 
tend a  medical  college,  a  law  school,  a  state  university,  or 
other  college.  The  principal  reason  for  this  is  that  teach- 
ing is  not  yet  a  profession  like  the  practice  of  law  or  med- 
icine and  is  not  so  remunerative.  Statistics  prove  that 
attendance  even  at  state  colleges  or  universities  in  many 
states  is  somewhat  local.  In  proof  of  this  statement,  we 
cite  the  articles  by  Walter  Page  in  "The  World's  Work," 
for  July,  1906,  and  by  President  Dearmont  of  the  State 
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Normal  School,  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri,  in  'The  Educa- 
tional Outlook"  for  April,  1913. 

If  the  argument  in  favor  of  such  consolidation,  be- 
cause of  the  possible  increased  size  and,  therefore,  dimin- 
ished expense  be  persisted  in,  it  may  be  answered  that  it 
is  very  easy  to  make  a  normal  school  too  large.  Every 
such  institution  should  be  equipped  with  an  excellent 
practice  school,  which  is  as  necessary  to  its  success  as  is  a 
shop  to  that  of  a  polytechnic  school.  The  Normal  School 
should  have  for  each  of  its  pupils  at  least  one  pupil  in  the 
practice  school.  This  means  that  if  the  attendance  in  the 
Normal  Department  be  300,  there  ought  to  be  a  practice 
school  of  at  least  300.  This  is  because  a  Normal  School 
of  300  ought  to  have  a  senior  class  of  not  less  than  fifty, 
and  to  provide  practice  work  for  that  number  of  teachers 
requires  an  elementary  school  of  the  size  indicated. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  follow  this  argument  to  see  how 
soon  it  becomes  impossible  to  find  a  proper  practice 
school. 

In  no  other  institution  of  higher  grade  is  it  so  impor- 
tant to  have  every  pupil  followed  with  the  extremest 
care.  The  student  in  the  Normal  School  should  never  be 
lost  in  the  crowd.  His  personal  qualities,  habits,  and  am- 
bitions are  matters  of  too  great  moment  to  be  neglected. 
As  the  number  increases,  the  possibility  of  personal  scru- 
tiny diminishes.  Let  it  be  remembered  forever  that  the 
character  of  the  teacher  is  one  of  the  richest  assets  of  the 
community. 

2.  Apportionment  of  State  into  State  Normal  School 
Districts. — Since  your  Committee  is  unqualifiedly  op- 
posed to  consolidation  of  these  schools,  we  recommend 
the  apportionment  of  the  State  into  four  State  Normal 
School  Districts  based  upon  the  railway  facilities  for 
reaching  the  respective  schools.  Such  a  division  of  terri- 
tory will  avoid  any  friction  among  the  schools  that  might 
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otherwise  arise  in  their  solicitation  of  students.  Special 
permission  may  be  given  by  your  Honorable  Body  for  pu- 
pils in  the  territory  of  any  school  to  attend  another  school 
where  such  students  may  desire  to  live  with  friends  or 
relatives  while  attending  school.  But  such  cases  will  be 
rare.  Moreover,  this  apportionment  of  the  territory  will 
promote  a  wholesome  rivalry  among  the  four  schools  for 
each  to  serve  its  section  of  the  State  in  the  highest  de- 
gree possible. 

3.  Extension  Work. — Your  Committee  recommends 
that  each  of  these  schools  inaugurate  as  soon  as  possible 
a  thorough  and  systematic  organization  for  extension 
work.  Each  school  should  have  a  man  peculiarly  fitted 
for  this  work  in  the  field  practically  all  the  time.  He 
should  visit  the  high  schools  in  the  territory  of  his  insti» 
tution  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  those  with  a  natural 
aptness  for  teaching,  in  the  work  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools.  He  should  plan  correspondence  courses  of  study 
in  those  subjects  in  which  such  work  can  be  carried  on 
successfully,  and  thus  give  opportunity  for  the  improve- 
ment of  teachers  in  service  both  professionally  and  intel- 
lectually. He  should  visit  the  graduates  of  his  school  to 
help  them  in  their  actual  teaching.  He  should  advise 
with  patrons  and  school  officers  as  to  the  best  ways  and 
means  for  the  improvement  of  their  schools  and  thus 
stimulate  local  pride  in  the  cause  of  popular  education. 
He  should  be  able  to  assist  teachers  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion of  the  boys  'and  girls'  industrial  clubs  where  this 
work  is  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  public 
schools.  He  should  be  a  leader  who  is  in  deep  sympathy 
with  rural  life  betterment  in  all  its  phases. 

4.  The  Problem  of  Securing  Professionally  Trained 
Teachers. — There  is  no  greater  problem  in  American  edu- 
cation than  that  of  supplying  the  public  schools  with  pro- 
fessionally trained  teachers.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
the  rural  schools.    The  average    teaching    life    of    tha 
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teacher  is  about  four  years.  Thirty-three  per  cent  of  the 
rural  teachers  of  the  United  States  have  little  or  no  pro- 
fessional training.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  of 
Alabama  have  never  attended  a  normal  school  even  for  a 
day.  The  total  number  of  white  teachers  required  in  the 
rural  and  small-town  schools  each  year  is  about  seven 
thousand.  The  number  of  new  teachers  needed  in  these 
schools  each  year  is  at  least  fifteen  hundred,  and  of  this 
number  twelve  hundred  begin  teaching  with  no  profes- 
sional training,  .of  any  kind.  The  total  number  of  grad- 
uates from  the  four  State  Normal  Schools  of  Alabama  for 
1913-14  was  only  109.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  all  of 
these  graduates  are  not  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  State  at  this  time.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  from 
two  to  three  times  this  number  of  undergraduates  are 
also  at  work  in  the  schools.  While  their  services  are  of 
necessity  inferior  in  character  to  those  of  the  graduates, 
they  are  without  doubt  materially  better  than  those  who 
have  never  seen  a  State  Normal  School. 

With  at  least  twelve  hundred  new  teachers  who  have 
no  professional  training  beginning  their  work  as  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools  of  Alabama  each  year,  it  makes 
the  improvement  of  conditions  a  herculean  task — a  con- 
tinuing problem.    What  is  a  possible  solution  ? 

A  larger  appropriation  for  each  of  the  four  State  Nor- 
mal Schools  would  help  some.  In  the  interest  of  public 
economy  we  urge  a  larger  appropriation  for  each  of  these 
schools.  It  is  reckless  extravagance  for  a  state  to  appro- 
priate money  for  its  public  schools  and  then  permit  un- 
trained and  poorly  educated  teachers  to  attempt  to  in- 
struct the  youth  of  the  State.  One  month  with  a  proper- 
ly trained  teacher  means  a  longer  term  and  a  better 
school  than  two  months  of  school  in  charge  of  a  teacher 
with  a  poor  education  and  no  professional  training. 

The  argument  that  it  would  be  better  to  continue  these 
four  State  Normal  Schools  on  such  a  meager  appropria- 
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tion — only  twenty  thousand  dollars  annually  for  each 
school — so  as  not  to  take  any  more  money  from  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  is  not  sound  logic.  In  support  of  our 
contention  we  quote  one  of  the  ablest  men  the  South  ever 
produced — the  renowned  Benj.  H.  Hill,  of  Georgia,  when 
he  said: 

"Education  is  like  water;  to  fructify,  it  must  descend. 
Pour  out  floods  at  the  base  of  society,  and  only  at  the 
base,  and  it  will  saturate,  stagnate,  and  destroy.  Pour 
out  on  the  summit  and  it  will  quietly  and  constantly  per- 
colate and  descend,  fermenting  every  seed,  feeding  every 
root,  until  the  whole  area,  from  summit  to  base,  will 
spring  the  tender  blade  and  then  the  ear,  and  then  the 
full  corn  in  the  ear." 

However,  if  your  Honorable  Body  would  approve  and 
your  Legislature  would  appropriate  all  that  your  commit- 
tee would  recommend  as  necessary  to  make  your  four 
State  Normal  Schools  all  that  they  should  be  under  your 
temporary  financial  depression,  there  would  still  be  sev- 
eral hundred  of  your  rural  schools  and  small-town  schools 
without  properly  trained  teachers. 

We,  therefore,  commend  to  your  favorable  considera- 
tion the  proposition  to  use  other  available  agencies  in  ad- 
dition to  the  four  State  Normal  Schools  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  teachers  for  the  rural  and  small-town 
schools  of  Alabama.  You  have  nine  district  agricultural 
schools,  over  fifty  county  high  schools,  and  at  least  fifty 
town  and  city  high  schools  that  maintain  a  four-year  high 
school  course  of  study.  If  teacher-training  courses  were 
established  in  fifty  to  seventy-five  of  these  classes  of 
schools,  as  is  now  done  in  similar  schools  in  fifteen  to 
twenty  States  of  the  Union,  you  would  add,  in  the  near 
future,  hundreds  of  better  qualified  teachers  to  the  teach- 
ing force  in  Alabama. 

Teacher-training  courses  in  high  schools  is  not  a  new 
idea  in  the  training  of  teachers,  especially  for  the  rural 
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schools.  In  fact,  this  method  is  older  than  the  normal 
schools  themselves.  It  was  established  by  legislative  act 
in  New  York  State  as  long  ago  as  1827.  The  first  State 
Normal  School  in  America  was  established  at  Lexington, 
Mass.,  in  1839.  New  York  has  ten  State  Normal  Schools, 
and  ten  City  Normal  Schools.  She  also  has  teacher-train- 
ing classes  in  over  one  hundred  of  her  best  high  schools 
and  appropriates  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually 
for  this  work.  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Maryland,  North  Car- 
olina, and  Virginia  are  the  Southern  States  that  have 
teacher-training  classes  in  their  high  schools.  Vermont, 
of  the  New  England  States,  is  leading  in  teacher-training 
classes  in  her  high  schools.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  are 
the  states  of  the  Central  West  leading  in  the  work  of  the 
teacher-training  in  their  high  schools.  Each  of  these 
states  appropriates  fifty  thousand  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  annually  for  this  purpose.  And  most  of  these 
states  have  several  State  Normal  Schools,  County  Normal 
Schools,  Great  State  Universities,  and  number  their  pri- 
vate and  denominational  colleges  by  the  score.  Wiscon- 
sin has  nine  State  Normal  Schools  with  exceptionally  lib- 
eral appropriations  for  each  school.  The  Hon.  C.  P.  Gary, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  says  that  it 
will  not  be  many  years  until  Wisconsin  has  a  County  Nor- 
mal or  a  Teacher-Training  High  School  in  every  county  of 
the  state  in  which  there  is  no  State  Normal  School  lo- 
cated. 

The  Southern  Educational  Association  and  the  Confer- 
ence for  Education  in  the  South,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in 
April,  1914,  and  the  First  National  Conference  on  Teach- 
er-Training for  Rural  Schools,  at  Chicago,  111.,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1914,  were  unanimous  in  their  endorsement  of  teach- 
er-training in  the  high  schools  as  one  of  the  most  effect- 
ive, economic,  and  popular  agencies  available  for  the  prep- 
aration of  teachers  for  the  rural  schools. 
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We  realize  that  such  training  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  training  by  graduates  of  first-class  State  Normal 
Schools.  But  if  given  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  of  a 
four-year  high  school  course,  with  a  thorough  review  of 
the  principal  subjects  of  the  elementary  school  course — 
such  as  reading,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and 
United  States  History,  studied  from  the  standpoint  of 
teaching  these  subjects,  as  well  as  an  academic  mastery 
of  the  same — in  charge  of  the  teacher  who  is  a  graduate 
of  the  advanced  course  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  and 
who  has  had  actual  experience  as  a  teacher  in  the  rural 
schools,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  would  be  a 
great  improvement  over  existing  conditions.  It  is  a  con- 
dition and  not  a  theory  that  confronts  us  in  this  matter. 

Let  it  not  be  objected  that  a  system  like  this  would  re- 
quire means.  In  answer  to  such  a  probable  objection,  we 
ask  permission  to  quote  again  Mr.  Hill: 

''Education  is  the  one  subject  for  which  no  people  ever 
yet  paid  too  much.  Indeed,  the  more  they  pay,  the  richer 
they  become.  Nothing  is  so  costly  as  ignorance,  and 
nothing  so  cheap  as  knowledge.  Even  under  the  old  civil- 
ization, the  states  and  people  who  provided  the  greatest 
educational  opportunities  were  always  the  most  wealthy, 
the  most  powerful,  the  most  feared  and  respected  by  oth- 
ers, and  most  secure  in  every  right  of  person  and  proper- 
ty among  themselves.  And  this  truth  will  be  tenfold  more 
manifest  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past." 

3.  A  great  Future  Possibility  for  the  South. — We  are 
not  unmindful  of  the  trying  ordeal  through  which  the 
South  passed  during  those  awful  years  of  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States,  and  the  period  of  reconstruction.  We 
realize  that  you  are  now  in  a  period  of  financial  depres- 
sion because  of  the  European  War.  We  congratulate  you 
on  the  progress  you  have  made  in  spite  of  these  misfor- 
tunes, and  we  have  great  faith  in  your  future  prosperity 
if  you  will  seize  your  present  opportunity  by  improving 
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your  public  school  system  through  local  taxation,  better 
qualified  teachers,  and  increased  appropriations  for  all 
your  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  especially  for 
your  State  Normal  Schools.  You  have  marvelous  riches 
in  your  natural  resources  which  are  as  yet  not  developed 
to  more  than  one-fourth  of  their  possibilities.  ''Go 
West,  young  man,"  does  not  have  the  attraction  that  it 
once  did,  for  the  homesteads  are  all  taken.  ''Go  South, 
young  man,"  are  the  words  that  will  point  out  the  field  of 
opportunity  for  the  next  twenty-five  to  fifty  years;  and 
the  scourge  of  war  in  Europe  will  cause  millions  of  her 
best  people  to  long  for  homes  in  America.  If  you  want 
progressive  young  men  of  the  North  and  desirable  citi- 
zens of  Europe  to  come  and  help  you  make  the  South  a 
Garden  of  Eden,  you  must  improve  your  public  school 
system. 

Therefore,  we  wish  to  give  our  most  earnest  endorse- 
ment of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Alabama  Educa- 
tional Association,  in  April,  1914,  which  read  as  follows: 

Whereas,  It  is  manifest  that  the  elementary  public 
schools  of  Alabama  are  in  urgent  need  of  longer  terms, 
increased  attendance,  better  organization,  and  more  ef- 
fective supervision,  and 

Whereas,  We  cannot  hope  to  meet  these  needs  without 
a  substantial  increase  in  school  revenue,  equitably  raised 
and  wisely  expended,  and 

Whereas,  It  is  an  established  principle  in  America  that 
a  free  elementary  education  is  the  birthright  of  every 
child  and  the  ''wealth  of  the  State  should  be  taxed  to  help 
educate  the  children  of  the  State ;" 

Therefore,  Be  it  resolccd  hij  the  Alabama  Educa- 
tional Association,  That  we  favor  such  legislation  as  will 
secure : 

1.  Local  taxation  within  reasonable  limits,  both  by 
county  and  by  district. 

2.  The  creation  of  a  state  board  of  education  with  such 
power  and  duties  as  are  usually  conferred  upon  such 
boards. 
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3.  The  consolidation  of  rural  schools  and  transporta- 
tion of  pupils  at  public  expense. 

4.  A  reasonable  compulsory  education  law. 

Believing  that  these  progressive  policies  will  be  enacted 
into  law  by  the  next  session  of  the  Alabama  Legislature, 
because  of  their  merit,  we  consider  a  larger  office  and 
field  force  necessary  for  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion in  order  that  these  new  laws  may  be  administered 
effectively. 

6.  A  Suggestion  Regarding  Appropriations. — We  rec- 
ommend that  no  appropriation  be  asked  for  any  of  your 
State  Normal  Schools  without  first  having  received  the 
approval  of  your  board.  This  will  relieve  your  normal 
school  presidents  of  the  undignified  work  of  lobbying. 
Your  board  should  carefully  study  with  each  president 
the  needs  of  his  school,  and  then  urge  upon  the  Legisla- 
ture due  and  equal  appropriations  for  each  institution. 
Legislators  are,  as  a  rule,  reasonable  men.  When  they 
understand  the  needs  of  these  institutions  we  believe  they 
will  make  ample  appropriations  for  their  support.  If 
your  Committee  on  Education  and  Appropriations  in  the 
Legislature  were  to  visit  these  schools,  or  were  to  ap- 
point sub-committees  for  this  purpose  and  thus  learn  for 
themselves  the  work  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  under 
your  new  policy,  and  acquaint  themselves  with  the  imper- 
ative'needs  of  the  schools,  we  have  no  doubt  that  these 
committees  would  join  your  board  in  asking  the  Legisla- 
ture for  an  increased  appropriation  for  each  of  your 
State  Normal  Schools. 

7.  A  Reward  for  Professional  Training. — It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  your  Committee  that  no  one  thing  will  do  so  much 
to  encourage  young  people  to  attend  the  State  Normal 
Schools  and  continue  their  studies  until  the  course  is  com- 
pleted, as  the  awarding  to  them  upon  their  graduation  a 
certificate  valid  in  every  county  of  the  State  for  five 
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j^ears,  with  a  further  condition  that  at  the  expiration  of 
the  five  years  the  submission  of  reliable  testimony  prov- 
ing that  their  work  has  been  entirely  successful,  will  en- 
title them  to  a  life  certificate. 

We  also  believe  that  such  a  reward,  extended  to  the 
graduates  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  your  State 
University  and  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Alabama 
Girls'  Technical  Institute,  and  such  denominational  col- 
leges as  would  establish  proper  departments  of  education, 
would  greatly  promote  the  professional  training  of  teach- 
ers in  Alabama. 

This  policy  has  proved  a  success  in  states  where  it  has 
been  properly  administered.  Its  administration  should 
be  vested  in  the  Department  of  Education,  and  no  certifi- 
cate should  be  issued  until  the  application  therefor  is  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education. 

8.  A  Word  of  Commendation. — We  wish  to  endorse  the 
action  of  your  Legislature  in  placing  your  State  Normal 
Schools  under  the  management  of  one  State  Normal 
School  Board.  We  desire  also  to  commend  the  work  of 
your  Honorable  Body  in  the  exercise  of  the  authority 
given  you  under  this  Act  of  the  Legislature.  Your  plans 
for  administration  of  these  schools  show  that  you  have  a 
correct  conception  of  the  true  purpose  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal Schools.  We  give  your  policy  our  hearty  approval 
and  wish  you  God-speed  in  its  full  consummation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  JOHN  W.  COOK, 

Pres.,    Northern    Illinois     State 
Normal  School,  DeKalb,  111. 
(Signed)   J.  L.  McBRIEN, 
Specialist     in     Rural    Education 
for  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


